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THE ART AMATEUR, 



drawing and weak coloring is out of place in any ex- 
hibition. However, it has one merit — it is small. 

Let us look at some of the studies of lilacs. There is 
Lydia N. Heal's, very broad and rather flat 
(No. ' 86) ; then T. Addison Richards's, 
faithful and natural (No. 332), and A. Bin- 
ford McCloskey's (No. 168), which is, as to 
breadth, between these two. Mr. Mc- 
Closkey's drooping bunches seem much 
elongated and too pliant to suit this 
rather wilful flower. Otherwise, this 
study is natural and pleasing. Of the 
studies of hydrangeas and chestnuts, No. 
34 is broad and effective ; Ilda Poesche's 
(No. 399) is conscientious but too wax- 
like. * 

E. L. Coffin's " Autumn Flowers" (No. 
59) is not so strong as his roses ; but it in- 
troduces a charming display of golden-rod, 
wild carrots, and woodbine. Of daisies 
there are two excellent examples. In No. 
187 Lydia N. Heal shows the broad, strong 
style, and Claude R. Hirst (No. 142) gives 
us something more realistic. . Virginia 
Granbery's "Seed-time and Harvest" is 
more delicately poetic than the title would 
suggest — a force of airy dandelions are 
about to sow the seed, and the Harvest is 
one of rich, delicious-looking strawberries. 
The treatment is excellent. Mary E. Hurst, 
on a modest canvas of 10x6 (No. 182), 
gives us a little gem showing- less than a 
dozen strawberries lying on an ample leaf 
against a simple olive background. Am- 
bitious beginners inclined to large canvases 
may study to advantage such examples as 
this. In Henry Harrison's conscientious 
" Still-Life" (No. 153), we have a violin, 
several sheets of music, a bust, some wine, 
and drapery, but there is a uniform air 
of newness over all, which is not agree- 
able. In looking at the large picture of 
field-corn in an old basket (No. 161), by 
Alida Bevier, one wishes for more of the 
warmth that a greater number of rich yel- 
low ears would give, and wonders why 
the husks and tassels should be so cold 
that they are fairly blue. Mr. Dainger- 
field's apples (No. 369) one hopes may 
ripen, and put on something of that mel- 
low, reddish tone we know it was intended 
to give them. The kitten Amy Crary has 
introduced in " The Librarian" (No. 359) 
is toy-like and by no means equal to the rest of the 
work. 

There are a few very good game pictures. The wood- 
cock lying by a tree-trunk (No. 163), by Ernest S. Pease, 
is not merely a faithful repre- 
sentation of a dead bird, but it 
has the pathos of a poem. The 
little feet look as pitiful as help- 
less, extended hands ; and the •< ^.: .•; 
eye from which the light of con- 
sciousness has scarcely gone out, 
and the scattered feathers and 
the fresh-fallen leaves complete 
the tale. " In the Wood-shed" 
(No. yj) y by M. I. Harris, shows 
a well-painted partridge hanging 
from an old barrel, to which far 
too much space is given. 



hut without a fragment of clothing on, would not dare 
to commit such a breach of decorum as to go out unpaint- 
ed. Voyagers find that colored beads and trinkets are 




ants, who strutted about in their goat-skin mantles 
when the weather was fine, took them off, folded them 
up, and went about naked, shivering in the rain. In- 
deed, the 'acts of aboriginal life seem to 
indicate that dress is developed out of dec- 
orations. And when we remember that 
even among ourselves most think more 
about the fineness of the fabric than its 
warmth, and more about the cut than the 
convenience — when we see that the func- 
tion is still in great measure subordinat- 
ed to the appearance — we have further 
reason for inferring such an origin." 



SCIENCE IN ART. 
(concluded.) 
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much more prized by wild tribes than are calicoes and 
broadcloths. And the anecdotes we have of the ways 
in which, when shirts and coats are given, savages turn 
them to some ludicrous display, show how completely 



Herbert Spencer, in his 
" Principles of Education," chap- 
ter 1, has noted the fact that 
decoration precedes clothing. 
" Decoration precedes dress. 
Among people who submit to 
great physical suffering that they 
may have themselves handsome- 
ly tatooed, extremes of tempera- 
ture are borne with but little at- 
tempt at mitigation. Humboldt 
tells us that an Orinoco Indian, 
though quite regardless of bodi- 
ly comfort, will yet labor for a fortnight to purchase 
pigment wherewith to make himself admired ; and that 
the same woman who would not hesitate to leave her 




GROUP OF CHILDREN. FROM A PAINTED CEILING BY PAUL BAUDRY. 



the idea of ornament predominates over that of use- 
Nay, there are still more extreme illustrations : witness 
the fact narrated by Captain Speke, of his African attend- 



The studio of the modern landscape 
painter we may safely say is a perfect re- 
pository of transcripts and studies from 
nature of every kind. Open some of the 
huge portfolios of sketches, and what do 
you see ? Designs for brown bushes and 
yellow mausoleums ? Nothing of the kind. 
You see sketches of rocks on the sea- 
shore ; of a piece of pebbly beach ; of a rock 
pool and its cool shadows, and a tumbling 
wave after a gale ; you see dashes of sky 
in storm and in sunshine ; studies of 
foliage ; careful drawings of burdock 
leaves, long grass, weeds of a hundred 
kinds ; a bit of old brick garden wall with 
a ripe peach hanging from a stem, and a 
crawling snail by its side ; morsels of old 
roof and moss ; studies of an orchard in 
blossom and in fruit ; careful outlines of 
foregrounds, with a hundred details ; com- 
pleted studies for a landscape, painted bit 
by bit from a tent pitched out of doors in 
the summer-time ; dashes of running wa- 
ter, stones, herbage, big lichen-covered 
bowlders, effects of light and shadows ; 
cows, sheep, horses, and a thousand other 
things. You begin to see the accurate and 
faithful labor which a nineteenth-century 
artist puts into his simple "Brook-side" 
or " Old Mill-stream," and you find that 
to him nothing is too common to fail in 
artistic merit. When you take your next 
walk down a country lane you begin to 
wonder how it was you never before 
noticed the beauty of the common hemlock 
with its tall stems and white umbrella-shaped flower, or 
the blades of long grass, each with its light and shadow, and 
a raindrop on its tip. An artist riot only sees, himself, he 
teaches you how to see, until at last you almost penetrate 
the feeling which gave expression 
to the thought that " Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed " 
like some of these common flow- 
ers and herbs of the field. 

But the work is built upon 
science, the study of nature, and 
though some of the modern land- 
scapes are roughly brushed in, 
you see the spirit of a scene 
seized in a manner which tells 
you that the painter, had he 
chosen, could have drawn every 
little detail down to a daisy or a 
• plantain leaf. He knows all 
about flowers and their seasons, 
and is a bit of a naturalist as 
well. The haunts of birds and 
fishes are familiar to him ; he 
has marked the leap of the trout 
in the dark pool just above the 
little waterfall and the silver 
rings of light which ever widened 
and widened in the still water ; . 
he knows when the emerald 
dragon-fly appears and where it 
is to be found ; he has sketched 
the swift, the swallow, and the 
marten, and remembers in what 
they all differ and in what they are alike ; he is ever ob- 
servngand making notes and receiving new inspirations 
from every-day incidents and things. 
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The long-neglected animal world, which before our 
time only figured in an occasional war-chariot of fancy- 
pattern, an ox-cart, or the traditional ass and lamb of 
sacred subjects, now comes to the front in a manner 
which would have amazed our ancestors ; and here, too, 
the painter must be a student and lover of nature as 
painter never was. Landseer has immortalized the stately 
deer, the mottled and shining flanks of the cart-horse, 
the shaggy coats and faithful eyes of the dog, and the 
ribbed fleece of the mountain-flock. He has painted them 
on their own shadowed hill-sides and craggy heights, 
not as accessories, but as central and independent objects 
of interest ; and as you look upon them, you seem to 
smell the short thymy grass and breathe the pure, keen, 
scented air. Rosa Bonheur has had her cows and goats 
and ponies penned close to her studio, and there is science 
in every swift stroke of her brush, as well as art. They 
expressed the silent soul of the animal on their broad 
canvases, and many a work of Landseer's is more touch- 
ing than a poem. He painted like an evolutionist who 
seemed to see in the faithful devotion of the dog, the 
. martyr-courage of the old stag, the patience of the mother 
with her foal the germs of all the noblest qualities in 
man ; the creatures almost speak, and looking upon them 
with his piercing eyes, we 
awake to new beauties in 
the living world around us, 
and wonder why so many 
generations passed them by 
with indifference before us. 
In some respects the mod- 
ern school is behind the age 





of Raphael and Michael Angelo, and in other respects it 
is ahead of it. It is on the right track — it is more than 
grand — it is true. The paintings of the past remind one 
of a character which will perform a deed of heroism one 
day, and tell a childish falsehood the next ; the paintings 
of the present are aiming at truth and patient honesty in 
representing it, and they will be as successful some day 
in their historical efforts as their landscapes. 



Art in this century has changed its platform, and it 
has not yet attained the full power which must ultimately 
arise from its more scientific basis ; it no longer waits for 
monks, but for thinking men ; its voice has yet to be 
heard, and its full inspirations will come with a force 
which will make it one of the most eloquent means for 
the instruction of the people. S. E. G. 
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[From Alfred Stevens's " Impressions of Painting," translated by 
Charlotte Adams.] 

Woe be to the painter who obtains only the approba- 
tion of women ! 

ONE should know how to paint a mustache hair by 
hair before allowing himself to execute it with a single 
stroke of the brush. 

* 

Every painter, however bad he may be, has his 
little public, and is satisfied with it. 

The Americans have some nineteenth-century mas- 
terpieces ; they have, it is said, the love of Japanese 
art ; if they come to have a 
Louvre, with their character, 
their inventive spirit in every- 
thing, old Europe is probably 
destined to, one clay, accept an 
artistic renovation from young 
America. 

ONE should distrust char- 
coal. It is a flatterer which is 
satisfied cheaply ; the pencil 
is more exacting. 

Photography gives the 
commonplace resemblance that everybody can, 
see ; the painter alone penetrates into the intima- 
cy of the model, and detects the radiance of the 
physiognomy. 

* 
BEFORE admiring a still-life, one must see if 
the painter has known how to treat the ground 
of his picture. 

N general, great colorists are bom by the sea. 

True artists have a preference for ugly beau- 
ties. 

The moon beautifies everything. It lends ac- 
cent to sterile landscapes that the sun itself is 
powerless to animate, because it suppresses de- 
tails and gives value only to the masses. 

In studios, the pupils drawing from models 
succeed better with the back view of the Acade- 
mic figure than with the front. 

Why have those persons who imagine they 
invented Impressionism nearly all the same 
impression before nature ? It seems to me that it should 
be the contrary. 

A PAINTER ought sometimes to consult a sculptor, 

and vice versa. 

* # 
* 

A too short arm now and then by Rembrandt is, 

nevertheless, " alive ;" the arm of an Academic * 'rudge, 



Do not exert yourself 
to make too perfect 
studies from nature. A 
study should be an ex<- 
ercise without preten- 
sion. 



It is always danger- 
ous to paint a portrait 

for nothing, for the person who has sat for it never de- 
fends it when it is criticised. 

The broad noonday sun discolors ; the indefinite 
and mysterious hours of dawn and twilight are prefer- 
able for the painter. 

THERE is no coloring without reflections. 

There is no artist's studio, even a mediocre one, in 
which a study may not be found superior to his finished 
works. 

* 

One paints dry and hard at the outset ; suppleness 

only shows itself when the artist is in full possession of 

his art. 

* * 

Nothing is forgiven in a picture with a single figure ; 
many things are excused in one with several figures. 

* 

The sincere approbation of his professional com- 
rades is, for the painter, the most flattering of recom- 
penses. 



The tendency of study in the Munich schools, accord- 
to a recent letter from a student, is largely toward work 
out-of-doors. The annual summer excursion is no longer 
to some brown and rusty old Bavarian convent or castle 
but to Venice or Holland. The result is that many of 
the worst conventions of the Munich school of painting 
are being modified or exorcised away. The grays have a 
value now which the browns used to usurp entirely, and 
the broad light of day is taking the place of the more re- 
stricted and artificial illumination of the studio. The 
works of the old and modern Dutch painters are espe- 
cially recommended by the professors for their pupils to 
study and to imitate. 

* 

An old pupil of Couture's tells how the master came 
into his school-room one day when the model was in ex- 
ceptionally good condition, the light specially fine and the 
circumstances of the seance altogether auspicious. As he 
entered one of the students got up and went to the tub of 
water in the corner, leaving all the rest buried in their 
work. 

" What are you going to do ?" asked Couture, roughly. 

The student showed his hands, which had some paint 
on them, and replied that he was going to wash them. 
Couture dabbed his thumb in some paint on the palette 
of the nearest student and made a smear on the dainty 
pupil's forehead. 

" You had better wash your face, too," he said. 

The face- washing was the last act of the students when 
they had finished their work for the day. The dainty 
pupil took the hint to heart, apologized, and sat down at 
his easel without visiting the tub. If he had not done 
so, he would never have entered the school again. 



